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THE REPOSITORY. 
ROSALINE. 


thou standest before me silently, 

The spectre of the past ; 
Uhe trembling azure of thine eye, 

Without a cloud o’ercast ; 
Calm as the pure and silent deep, 
When winds are hushed and waves asleep. 
said Rosaline 
Jespondingly, asshe glanced her eyes towards a 
time-piece which stood on a table by the side of 
her bed. “Fear not, my dear,” said Mrs. Ma- 
son, ** we shall yet see him, unless prevented by 
stlIness—his heart cannot be so hardened as to 








He will not come, mother,” 


refuse the request you made him in your leiter.” 

Rosaline Mason had married in her eigh- 
teenth year, the young and admired Henry Clif 
ford, to whom she was devotedly attached. For 
some time they lived happily, for Clifford 
was really fond of, and proud of his beautiful 
wife; but Rosaline soon found that he was liv- 
ing in a far more expensive and fashionable 
style than their finances warranted. Clifford, 
however, was deaf to all her remonstrances, 
and averse to the means of retrenchment she 
proposed. The consequence was, he became 
deeply in debt, and when the trades-people, to 
whom the money.was owing, grew clamorous, 
vexed and irritated by their demands, he flew, 
as a last resource, to the gaming table. Here, 
as usual, fortune smiled at first, but eventually 
he became the loser to a large amount. Dis- 





versity with ydh. I will work. O, the toil will 
be sweet if I can but win back your love and af- 
But Clifford was deaf to all her en- 
treaties. ‘ You have suffered too much for me 
already,” said he, “ your small fortune, secured 
to yourself, united to that which your mother 
possesses, will preserve you in competence. 
May you be happy and forget me.” 


fection!” 


Alas! how little did he know the heart of 
Rosaline, ‘To a beautiful, but secluded spot in 
Devonshire, Rosaline retired with her mother. 
Seven years passed away, during which Clifford, 
as a volunteer, had served in various engage- 
ments in the Peninsula and on the Continent. 
Rosaline had written to him repeatedly, urging 


| her request to be permitted to share hig 


tunes; but all his answers put a decided yaxataie 


' on her propositions, so thatat last she #fBsist- 


| still Clifford made no such offer. 
| deed, write to propose to her an addition to her 





appointment and anxiety soured his temper. | 
He justly dreaded to meet the reproaches or the | 


tears of Rosaline, whom his harsh demeanor 
wounded severely, and therefore he was but 
seldom to be found at home. One night he 
came there unusually agitated, and hastily 


formed Rosaline that he had staked his all and 


| dow, 


had lost—that he was now a beggar, and was | 


resolved to leave England immediately. 
Rosaline was overwhelmed with dismay. 

She wept, she prayed that he would take her 

with him. “I have shared prosperity with you,” 


ed from further entreaty. About’ this time a 
rich but distant relative of Clifford died, and 
bequeathed to him the bulk of his property. 
Clifford returned to England and satisfied his 
creditors. He took a handsome house in town, 
and became again the complete man of fashion. 
‘This was indeed a trial to poor Rosaline; for 
now, she thought, “ Unless I am quite banished 
from his heart, ke will solicit me to share his 
But week after 
month after month— 


He did, in 


weleome change of fortune. 
week passed away, and 


income, which Rosaline immediately rejected. 
As he, on his part, imagined he had become an 
object of indifference, if not of dislike, te Rosa- 
line, or she would have urged the request she 
had formerly made to him, no mofe letters pass- 
ed between them; but Rosaline, 
dejected, 


heart-broken, 
declined gradually. 
She was herself conscious that she was passing 


and spiritless, 


away, but the consciousness excited no regret. 
« When I am upon my death-bed I will send for 
Henry,” she said. Alas! that time arrived but 
too soon 
and being well aware of the great change 
was awaiting her, she wrote a few lines to Clif 


ford, and entreated to see him speedily, before 


she, whom he once loved, 
one among the living. 


Rosaline had risen from her bed, 
placed herself in an arm-chair beside the win- 
which 
The tears were in her eyes, for the 


| ceived her letter it was unremembered by him. 
She sat supported on each side by pillows—her 


form was worn to a shadow, but her counte 


nance was full of resignation and pious hope. 
she said, “and I am now ready to partake of ad- | There was a slight colour on her cheek, while a 


She was given over by her physician, 
that 


should ceass to be 


and had 


looked into a beautiful garden. 
time had 
passed when she had expected Clifford would 
be with her, and she feared that if he had re- 
















































few ringlets gf her dark brown hair were stil! 
shading her high and noble brow. She leaned 
while in the other she 
Suddenly she 


1 hear the sound of corriage 


” 


her head on one hand, 
clasped her husband’s picture. 
roused herself, 
wheels approaching,” she said ; * Heaven grant 
that it may be Henry!” Mrs. Mason left the 
room to inquire, and in five minutes more Clif- 
ford had clasped his still beloved Rosaline to 
his heart. ‘Oh! that this joy had been min 
said Clifford. “Fool that I WRs to 


deprive myself of your sweet society ! 


sooner,” 
now in 
deed i am deservedly punished.” 

‘I will not tell you now,” said Rosaline 
.“ what a blank this world has been to me since 
4@/ou compelled me to leare you; nor that, had | 
known y6u would have received me, how gladly 
I would have followed you—for that avails not 
now—let us speak of something else. See, 
she said, ‘yon glorious sunset, and the rich 
and golden gleams thrown by the declining orb 
over the face of nature. 


ing and 


Oh! in such an even 
such an hour as this, I first heard you 
vow of love. Our favorite oak-tree, and the 
elm grove, how freshly they are in my recollec- 
tion! Happy, happy times, when I wandered 
there, why did you pass away so quickly?” 

said Clifford, 


thoughtless, erring being. 


* Rosaline,” ““T have been a 
unmeet to be ag? 
to worth like thine—yet, amid all my follies, 

have ever loved you, and was sensible of your 
virtues. But I was too proud to sue for recon 
“T have 
dreamed that life was easy to part with, but 
now I almost wish to live, 
still; but it cannot be,’—and she wept. “Take 
this,” she continued—* the ring you gave to me 
in our day of happiness—keep it for my sake 
andremember that she who wore it never swerv 
ed in thought from her to you.’ 
« Alas!” replied Clifford, ‘* how ill I have merit 
ed so much kindness and affection.” 


ciliation.”—** No more,” said Rosaline: 


since you love me 


affection 


* You 
said Rosaline ; ‘‘and 
you, too, are much thinner, and your cheeks 


find me sadly changed,” 


are quite pale.” ‘* Ab! Henry,” and she smiled 
faintly *« the gay pleasures you pursue are no 
friends to your health. Would to heaven the 
world had fewer charms for you!” “ You must 
not conyerse any longer, dearest,” said Clif 
ford; “you are already much exhausted. 

“© Oh, yes! 
Nay, do not grieve. 





for soon I shall not be abl 
1 think of our eternal re- 
Only a few more years, and you will 


now, 


union. 
be reunited to me, and ¢hen no more parting!” 

Rosaline conversed a short time longer, and 
Clifford, 
spite of all her entreaties, resolved not to leave 
her through the night. At first she was rather 
restless, and he could hear her 


then she retired to rest. however, in 





murmur his 
















id6 


name at times; ; but towards morning she drdp- 
ped asleep for several hours. Perceiving the 
curtaip move slightly about seven o’cloek, Clif- 
ford flew to the bed-side. Rosaline was awake, 
and inqtired what time it was. *On being in- 
formed, she said—‘ I cannot seegyou clearly, 
Clifford obeyed—she 


and laid her 


love-—raise me up.” 


threw her arm round his neck, 


bead on his “Tam I cannot 


“Forgive me all T have 


shoulder. worse, 


live long.” she said. 
done amiss at any time towards you—lay me in 
Clif- 


“‘strength- 


the church yard of my native village.” 


tord wept. “ You grieve,” she said: 
u him, O God! preserve him—bless, bless him! 
We shall meet again—in happiness.” She ut- 
‘ere d gthe last word very faintly--her hand 
fee bly pressed Clifford’s—there was one slight 
vigh—all was over—and when Clifford again 
‘ooked on the countenance of Rosaline, the pure 
~pirit.had left its earthly tenement, and heehad. 


‘ corse in his arms. 7 
» OR EDINBURG LITERARY ALMANAC, 
THE TRANSPORT SHIP. 

The great eye of day was wide open, and a 
joyful light filled the air, heaven, and ocean. 
The marble clouds lay motionless far and wide 
uver the deep blue sky, and all memory of storm 
and hurricane vanished from the magnificence 
of that immense calm. There was a gentle 
fluctuation on the deep, and the sea-birds float- 
ed statedly there or dipped their wings fora 
moment in the wreathed foam, and again wheel- 
ed sportively away into the sunshine. One ship 
—only one single ship—was within the circling 
horizon, and she had lain there as if at anchor 
since the morning light: for although all her 
sails were set, scarcely a wandering breeze 
touched her canvass, and her flags hung on 
her staff, and at peak, or lifted themselves up 
at intervals, and then sunk again into motion- 
less repose. The crew paced not the deck, for 
they knew that no breeze could come, till after 

meridian—and it was the Sabbath day. 

A small congregation was singing praises to 
God in that chapel, which rested almost as 
quietly on the sea as’ the house of worship, in 
which they had been used to pray, then rested 
far off on a foundation of rock in a green valley 
of their forsaken Scotland. 

They were emigrants, nor hoped ever again 
to see the mists of their native mountains. “But 
as they heard the voice of their psalm, 
singer half forgot that it blended with | the 
of the sea, and almost believed himself 
in the kirk of his own beloved parish. But 
hundreds of billowy leagues intervened between 
them and the little tinkling bell that was tolling 
their happier friends to the house of God. 

And now an old grey headed man rose to 
pray, and held up his withered hands in fervent 
supplication for all around, whom, in good truth, 
he called his children: for three generations 
were with the patriarch on that tabernacle. 
There in one gronp were husbands and wives 
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standing together 4 in awe 5 of Him, who held the 
4 deep in the hollow of his liand:ghere, youths 


the same destiny, some of them, perhaps, hop- 
ing, when they reached the ¥en to lay their 
heads on one pillow; there, children hand in 
hand, happy in the wonders of the ocean ; and 
there mere infants rolling on the sunhy deck, 
and unconscious of the meaning of hymn or 
prayer. 

A low, confined, growling noise, was heard 
struggling beneath the deck, and a sailor cried 
with a loud voice, ‘Fire, fire! the ship’s on fire!’ 
Holy words died on the prayer’s tongue; the 
congregation fell asunder ; and pale faces, wild 
eyes, groans, shrieks, and outcries, rent the 
a while knew the 
other, as all were hurried as in a whirlwind up 
and down the ship. A dismal heat, all unlike 
b the warmth of that beautiful sun, came stifling 
q yery breath. Mothers, who in their first 
| tefrar-pad shuddered but for themselves, now 
claspéetgheir infants to their breasts, and lifted 
up their eyes ‘to heaven. Bold, brave men, grew 
white as ashes, and hands strengthened by toil 
and storm trembled like the aspen leaf. “Gone, 
gone, we are all gone!” was now the cry, yet no 
one knew whence the cry came; and the men 
glared reproachfully on each other's counte- 
nance, and strove to keep down the audible 
beatings of their own hearts. The desperate 
love of life drove them instinctively to their own 
stations, and the water was poured, as by the 
strength of giants, down upon the mouldering 
flames.—But the devouring element roared up 
into the air; and deck, masts, sails and shrouds, 
were one crackling and hissing sheet of fire. 


lonesome sea. No one for 


« Let down the boat!” was now the yell of 
hoarse voices; and in an instant she was filled 
with life. There was frantic leaping into the 
sea; and all who were fast drowning moved 
convulsively towards the little ark. Some sunk 
down at once into cblivion ; some grasping at 
nothing with their disappearing hands ; 
seized in vain unquenched pieces of fiery wreck; 
some would fain have saved a friend almost in 
the last agonies; and some, in a strong and 
savage despair, tore from the clenched fingers 
that would have dragged them down, and for- 
got in fear both love and pity. 


some 


Enveloped in flames and smoke, yet insensi- 
ble as a corpse to the burning, a frantic mother 
flung down her baby among the crew; and as 
it fell among the upward oars unharmed, she 
shrieked out a prayer of thanksgiving. “ Go, 
husband, go: for | am contented to die! Oh! 
live, live, my husband, for our Willy’s sake.” 
But, in the prime of life, and with manly bosom 
full of health and hope, the husband looked 
but for the moment till he saw his child was 
safe, and then, taking his young wife in his arms, 
sat down beneath the burning fragments of the 
sail, with the rest that were resigned, never 
more to rise up till the sounds of the last trum- 





and maidens, linked together by the feeling of 





t, yey the faithful ad afficted shall be 
raised to breathe forever empyrean air. 
HE LANDSCAPE. 


ed 











FROM THE NEW YORK COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER. 
NIAGARA FRONTIER. 

A friend, now at the west, has communicated to 
us the following interesting account of the Niagara 
frontier : 

The situation of this beautiful country connected 
with the Niagara river, so famous for historical 
events and natdral curiosities,on theCanadian side, is 
more pleasant and interesting than any other place 
in the Canadas. The river affords an excellent har. 
bour for vessels of any burthen, at its junction with 
Lake Ontario, which is of vast importance, as it is 
the only one for upwards of a hundred miles along 
either shore excepting that of York. The little 
town of Niagara is situated upon an extensive plain, 
upon a point of land formed by the lake and river 
Fort Niagara is opposite the town upon the United 
States’ side, situated upon a point commanding the 
mouth of the river. It is the most pleasant garrison 
This fort was evacuted 
on the 17th of this month, for the first time for 
two hundred years; and it is rather a singular 


on the northern frontiers. 


coincidence, that the garrison on the Canadian side, 
(Fort George, ) was cvacuated on the following day 
—thus leaving the inhabitants destitute of the wont 
ed sounds of guns, bugles, drums, and trumpets, 
which for nearly halfacentury have associated with 
their organs of hearing. Steam is finding its way 
every where—six boats are expected totome into 
this harbour on identified days every week this sea 
son. 

About seven miles from this place up the river 
are Queenston Heights, upon the summit of which 
is a monument erected to the memory of the brave 
Gen. Brock, who fell on the 13th of October, 1813, 
in the memorable battle of this place, and whose 
remains are deposited within the base. This monu- 
ment is of a clumsy structure, unfinished ; one hun- 
dred and two feet high, void of taste in architec 
ture ; but a monument isa monument. From this 
summit you look upon the beautiful country below 
as upon a map ; the little village of Queenston is di- 
rectly under the mountain, and although an eligibiec 
place for much business, being at the head of navi- 
gation for vessels, yet whatever may be the reason, 
it presents no flattering hopes of greatness at pre 
sent. After rising this elevation, the country is as 
level as below, and the appearance of the river tc 
the falls, meandearing its course through an im 
mense chasm, is romantic and grand beyond de 
scription. About three miles above Queenston i: 
what is called the whirlpool; it is formed by the 
river taking a turn, making a square angle ; above 
this angle, this vast current of water rushes furious 
ly against-the outer bank of the angle, and forms an 
eddy, that runs with amazing velocity and roars as 
loud orlouder than the falls. Four miles above 
this is the great falls, which has often been describ 
ed by masters of the undertaking. 

When the traveller has arrived here, he is at the 
emporium of nature’s master-piece as to curiosities 
and personal comfort. 

Post coaches are now running between the Falles 
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and Niagara constantly, and the fashionables, tour- 
ists, and visiters, already begin to give life and plea- 


sure to this beautifully romantic place. 
PORTIA OE * 
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CP We have received several communications, 
+o be put in competition for the premiums lately 
fered by us. The prize essay on Female Fduca- 
tion willappear in our next; and the Moral Tale, 
sntitled to the second premium, will follow in a 
succeeding number. 
contributions from the favorites of the Muses, we 
have been induced to extend the time for grant- 
ing a premium for the best poetical effusion. Com- 
munications on that subject, will, therefore, be re- 
ceived until the 10th of September next, and the 
piece pronounced the best by a committee appoint- 
ed for the purpose, will entitle the author to one 
volume of the Gartanp in elegant binding. 

We have concluded to make 48 lines the highest 
limit, and 24 lines the lowest. 


PRON COLONEL STANHOPE’S WORK ON GREECE. 

Chere were two circumstances which appear to 
have had a powerful influence on Lord Byron’s con- 
duct. I allude to his lameness and his marriage. 
the deformity of his foot constantly preyed on his 
spirits and soured his temper. It is extraordinary, 
however, and contrary, I believe, to the conduct of 
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Having received but few | 


the generality of lame persons, that he pitied, sym- | 


pathized, and befriended those who labored under 
similar defects. 

With respect to Lady Byron, her image appear- 
She had wounded 
f.ord Byron’s pride by having refused his first of- 
fer of marriage ; by having separated herself from 
him whom others assiduously courted ; and by hay- 
ing resisted all the efforts of his genius to compel 
her again to yield to his dominion. Had Lady 
Byron been submissive, could she have stooped to 


ed to be rooted in his mind. 


become a caressing slave, like other ingenious 
slaves, she might have governed her lord and mas- 
‘er. But no, she had a mind too great, and was too 
These 
-ontrarieties set Lord Byron’s heart on fire, roused 


much of an Englishwoman to bow so low. 


all his passions, gave birth, no doubt, to many of 
is sublimest thoughts, and impelled him impetu- 
vusly forward in his zig-zag career. When angry 
or humorous, she became the subject of his wild 
aport ; at other times, she seemed, though he loved 
her not, to be the mistress of his feelings, and one 
whom he in vain attempted to cast from his 
thoughts. Thus, ina frolicsome tone, I have heard 
him sketch characters; and, speaking of a certain 
acquaintance, saying—-“with the exception of 
Southey and Lady Byron, there is no one I hate so 
much!” This was a noisy shot—a sort of a few de 
joie, that inflicted no wound, that left no scar be- 
‘hind. He was in reality a good natured man, and 
it was a violence to his nature, which he seldom 
practised, either to conceal what he thought, or to 
harbourrevenge. In one conversation which I had 
with Lord Byron, he dwelt much upon the acquire- 
mentsand virtues of Lady Byron, and even said she 
had committed no fault but that of having married 


him. The truth is, that he was not formed for 








marriage. His riotous genius could not bear re- 
straint. No woman could have lived with him but 
one devoid of, or of subdued feelings—an Asiatic 
slave. Lord Byron, it is well known, was passion- 
ately fond of his child; of thishe gave me the fol- 
lowing proof—he showed me a miniature of Ada, 
as also a clever description of her character, drawn 
by her mother, and forwarded to him by the person 
he most esteemed, his amiable sister. After I had 
examined the letter, while reflecting on its con- 
tents, I gazed intently on the picture; Lord Byron, 
observing me in deep meditation, impatiently said, 
‘© Well, well, what do you think of Ada!” Ereplied, 
‘If these are true representations of Ada, and are 
not drawn to flatter your vanity, you have engraft- 
ed on ber your virtues and your failings. She is in 
mind and features the very image of her father.” 
Never did I see a man feel more pleasure tban 
Lord Byron felt at this remark ; his eyes lightened 
with extacy. 


TRAITS OF LIFE. 

‘‘ There are people,” continued the corporal,— 
‘who can’t even breathe, without slandering a 
neighbor.” ‘* You judge too severely,” replied my 
aunt Prudy,—“ very few are slandered who do not 
deserve it.””—‘* That may be,” retorted the eorpo- 
ral, “but I have heard very slight things said of 
you.”—The face of my aunt kindled with anger.— 
“Mr!” exclaimed she, ** Me! slight things of Me! 
what can any body say of Mr?” 
swered the corporal gravely, and drawing his words 


‘© They say,” an- 


to keep her in suspense, **that—that you ane No 
BETTER THAN YOU SHOULD BE.”’—Fury flashed from 
the eyes of my aunt.—* Who are the wretches /?— 
**[ hope they slander no one that does not deserve 
it,” remarked the corporal jeeringly, as he left the 
room. 

‘The feelings of my aunt may well be conceived— 
She was sensibly injured. True she had her foibles. 
She was peevish and fretful—but she was rigidly 
moral and virtuous. The purest ice was not more 
chaste. The pope himself could not boast more 
piety. Conscious of the correctness of her conduct, 
she was wounded at the remark of the corporal.— 
Why should the neighbors slander her! 
not conjecture. 

Let my auntbe consoled. She falls under the 
common lot of nature. A person who can live in 
this world, without suffering slander, must be too 
stupid or insignificant to claim attention. 


She could 


Such is the effect which the late chemical lec 
tures have produced upon the ladies, that when 
an egg at the breakfast table is well boiled, the 
albumen is declared to be sufficiently coagulated, 
and if by dire mishap another egg should be 
tainted, as its smell will at once declare, the la 
dy coolly desires the footman to ‘ remove this 
egg, as sulphurated hydrogen gas is evolving. — 
When a vase is placed on the table, it was no 
uncommon thing in former days to hear the 
question asked, are you sure the water is boil- 
ing? But now the matron demands if the wa- 


ter, or it may be, if the oxide of hydrogen has 
reached the 212th degree of Fahrenheit. 
[English paper 
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_ ACONTCS. 


« Wit must grow like fingers ; if it be taken 
from others, ‘tis like plumbs stuck upon black 
thorns; they live for a while, but come to 
nothing.’’—Selden. 


“ Affectation is a greater enemy to the face 
than the small pox.—St. Evermond. 


“Those who quit their proper character to 
assume what does not belong to them, are, for 
the greater part, ignorant both of the characte: 
they leave, and of the character they assume.— 
Burke 

Paradise was lost to Adam, tlhe world to An 
thony, happiness to women, and honor to men, 
by trifling. 

It is a foolish thing that without money one 
cannot live as they please, or where and with 
whom one pleases. Swift somewhere says, that 
money is liberty: and [ fear that money is 
friendship too, and society and almost every ex 
ternal blessing. It is a great, though an ill 
natured comfort, to see most of those who hav: 
it in plenty, without pleasure, without liberty 
and without friends.— Gray. 

A story should, to please, at least seem true, 

Be appropos, well told, concise and new. 

And whensoe’er it deviates from these rules, 

The wise will sleep and leave applause to fool: 

Stilling fleet 





Ancient Greck Inseription—In the neighbou 
hood of Rome an ancient tomb has recently 
heen discovered, with a Greek inscription in 
such tolerable preservation as to allow of the 
following fragments of translation—* My coun- 
try is the immortal Rome; my father is its em 
peror and king.” —* My name is Allicilla, the 
beloved name of my mother.”"—*« Destined for 
my husband from infancy, [leave him, in dying, 
four sons approaching to manhood.”—* It is by 
their pious hands that I have been placed, stil! 
young, in this tomb.” 


Vigee, taking the portrait of a lady, perceiv 
ed that when he was working at her mouth 
she was twisting her features in order to rende) 
it smaller, and put her lips in the most extreme 
contraction.—Do not trouble yourself so much, 
madam, exclaimed the painter; for if you 
choose, I will draw you without any mouth a‘ 
all. 

— 

Huperbolical Compliments.—-The Spaniards ci 
not often pay hyperbolical compliments, but one of 
their admired writers, speaking of a lady’s dlcc# 
eyes, said they were. mourning for the murders they 
had committed. A French poet carries this image 
still higher, in a little epigrammatic verse on a lad 
who had a Alood-shot eye -— 

Oh ! let it be said thine eye is all red, 
No longer dear Harriet be moody ; 
Since so many die by the stroke of that ey¢ 
No wonder the weapon is bloody. 
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OETRY. 





THE LOVER TO HIS DEAD MISTRESS. 
[PROM PHANTASMAGORIA. } 

Of all the roses grafted on her clieck, 

Of all the graces dancing in her eyes, 

Of all the music set upon her tongue, 

Of all that was past women’s excellence 

in her white bosom, look, a painted board 

Circumscribes all ! DERKER, 


And thou upon thy bier of death 
Art shrouded for the tomb ! 

Nor living pulse, nor human breath, 
Save mine, disturbs the gloom, 

And ghastly falls the taper’s light 
On thee, and on thy bier, 

Yet L until the morning light 
Shall watch and feel no fear. 


Lclasp thy ice cold hand in mine 
Till mine is scarce less cold, 
And trace those features, line by line, 
Till they seem of breathing mould ;— 
Yet fonder, holier, in my gaze, 
Then when in periods past, 
1 saw that beauty’s living blaze— 
For now | gaze my last. 


Those lips are musical no more, 
But their still sweet smile is there ; 
The flashing of thine eye is o’er, 
But the calm closed lid, how fair ! 
Oh I could bow to sorrow’s storm, 
Nor sigh for days more bright, 
if ever thus that hallowed form 
Might sleep within my sight ! 


More joy to watch thee stirless there, 
To kiss that bloodless brow, 

Than gaze on crowds of living fair 
Though fair as once wert thou ! 

Less sad to keep the fostered flower 
All withered though it be, 

Vhan yield it to the tempest’s power, 
Nor wreck, nor relic see. 


But vain the fancies of my breast, 
And vainer love’s despair, 

The grave must be thy place of rest, 
And I must lay thee there ! 

Ob Death ! are all thine arrows spent 
Amongst the blythe and free ? 

Oh Grave ! is each dark lodging lent ° 
Remains not one for me ? 


My perished love! my soul’s delight ! 
My being’s once bright spell,— 

Oh ! could I blot yon morning light ! 
Crush, crush that tolling bell ! 

Vain wish,—the light becomes more clear, 
The death-notes louder swell, 

One bursting sigh,—one burning tear,— 
One last, wild gaze,—furewell ! 


Seeiaieemeeeenetl 








Description of female beauty is often very pleasing 
in the Irish : part of the song on Mable Kelly by 
Carolan, which has been sweetly versified by 


Miss Brooks, may sérve as an example. 


“ As when the softly blushing rose 

Close to some neighbouring lily grows, 
Such is the glow thy cheeks diffuse 

And such their bright and blended hues ! 


“ The timid lustre of thine eye 

With nature’s purest tints can vie, 
With the sweet blue-bell’s azure gem, 
That droops upon its modest stem ! 

. o . * 
‘* Even he whose hapless eyes no ray 
Admit from beauty’s cheering day, 
Yet, tho’ he cannot see the light, 

He feels it warm, and knows it bright ! 


From Mrs. Cornwall Baron Witlson’s ‘* Hours at 





THE WARRIOR’S FAREWELL. 


Home.” 
Wake, Lady ! wake—my war-horse waits 
‘lo bear me to the battle-field ; 
A thousand vassals line your gates, 
In beauty’s cause their swords to wield ! 
Arise !—and give us one bright smile, 
’Tis all the guerdon valor needs, 
To pay the soldier’s rugged toil, 
And fit him for heroic deeds ! 


‘This morning’s sun will light us on 
To battle-field—and tented plain ; 
The morrow’s dawn may rise upon 
Our broken helms—and warriors slain ! 
Then, ere we go, bestow one smile, 
*Tis all the guerdon valor needs, 
To pay the soldier’s rugged toil, 
And nerve him for heroic deeds ! 


‘Lady, farewell !—when in your bower 
Of peace you breathe the secret prayer, 
At matin-tide, or vesper hour, 
Be our rude names remember’d there ! 
And if with conquest we return, 
Thy smiles shall ight the festive hall ; 
If dead upon our shields we’re borne, 
Thy tears shall gem the soldier’s pall ! 


* Our banners woo the summer air, 

Our steeds impatient spurn the ground, 
With restless hoofs the turf up-tear 

And dash the broken heath flowers round. 
Lady ! we hail that gracious smile, 

*Tis dear to us as morning’s ray ; 
Its beams will cheer the soldier’s toil— 

Comrades in arms !—away—away !” 
He plac’d her favors ’mid the plume 

T hat danced above his polish’d crest ; 
Gaz’d fondly ward the lattic’d room 

That shrin’d the idol of his breast. 
And soon, upon the rising gale, 

Came the loud trumpet’s swelling tone ; 
One heart was sad—one cheek was pale, 


‘That stray’d through Roslin’s bowers alone ! 


The Warrior’s soul with glory burn’d— 

Th’ impetuous war-horse scorn’d the rein: 
He bore him on,—but ne’er returned 

That chief to Edith’s arms again ! 
The glorious sun that lit them forth 

Sank down on many a bload-stain’d brow ; 
And all the pride—and all the mirth, 

Of Roslin’s hall is silent now ! 


For war, with all its horrors, came 
To Roslin’s calm and peaceful shades ; 
Rapine and sword—and wasting flame, 
To deserts turn’d its fertile glade ! 
No more the warder’s steps are heard, 
Upon the watch-tower’s dizzy height ; 
But there the lone, ill-omen’d bird 
Shrieks wildly to the breeze of night ! 


There is a form in Roslin’s Isle, 


Clad in the dark robe—and cypress weed ; 


But gone forever is the smile 
For which those gallant hearts did bleed. 

Still—from that ruin’d moss-grown tower, 
A lonely taper glimmers,—where 

The pilgrim oft, at midnight’s hour, 
Beholds a mourner kneel in prayer ! 





FROM LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE. 
THE BRIDAL.—By Mrs. C. B. Wilson. 


They stand within the sacred fane—around 

The bridal group is gathered ; the young Brine 

Casts her meek dove-like eyes upon the ground 
With Woman’s tenderness ; seeking to hide 
The struggling sighs that heave her gentle breast, 

Where Hope and Fear by turns become a trembling 
guest 
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Look to her Hearr! What thoughts are passing 
there, 
| That cast a pensive shadow o’er her brow ? 
| Thoughts in which Love’s bright dream can claim 
{ no share, 

Yet thoughts which Love himself must still allow, 
| Rush o’er her soul ;—and leave that trace of care 
| Which Pt its shade awhile o’er features heaven- 
| ly fair ! 


Perchance the thoughts of Home ’?—-that home 
which now 
She leaves to grace another ;—happy years 
| Of peaceful, calm endearment ;—as the vow 
{ Her scarce-heard voice has uttered, wake those 
tears ‘ 
| That, bursting through concealment, or control, 
Down me tast-fading cheeks their pearly currents 
ro 


Perchance— a Fudher’s dying look of love 

| Yet hovers o’er her ;—or a Mother’s voice, 

| Whose gentle accents sanction and approve 

| The object of her young heart’s early choice, 

| Dwellsin her ear; but who shall dare reveal 

All the fond, tender thoughts that through her be. 
som steal ? 


Youth ! if her gentle heart and eyes o’erflow, 
From thoughts like these, it argues future bliss, 
| And coming years of peace and love shall show 
| Ti’ unfathomed depth of Woman’s tenderness ! 
Years, which from thee their future hue must take, 
| As thy Love’s ebb or flow, shall bright or gloomy 
make ! 


| Chide not these signs of sorrow—for they tell 
No tale of coldness, or distrust to thee— 
But feelings of the heart, that only dwell 
Where Truth and Love have made their sang 
tuary. 
Chide not these mournful smiles ; these gentle tears 
Like April’s dewy showers, through which the sun 
appears. 


And now the rite is o’er ;—the white-robed train 
’Mid joyous peals that float upon the air, 
Depart the sacred temple ;—ne’er again 
On such an errand shall that Twat repair 
Unto its holy walls—till One shall be 
The Bridegroom or the Bride of cold Mortality 





The fate of One is sealed for aye on earth, 

It may be Both’ Thrice happy they who prove 
The depth of faith that in the soul has birth, 

And the true heart, that knows no seconp Love ! 
That on ove altar kindles all its fires, 
And when that altar falls, the hallowed blaze ex 
pires. 


—_o- 


STANZAS ON A DEAD ROSE. 


ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY OF FASHION. 


Go, faded flower, and tell the youthful maid 
However bright her hopes, or fair she be, 

That in the dust, her beauty must be laid— 
As thou doth wither—even so must she ! 


Tell her—while gaily fluttering in the crowd, 
In all the vanity of fashion drest, 

How soon that form may wither in the shroud, 
How soon the grass may flourish o’er that breasts 


Tell her—decay is but one common lot, 
That the bright dream of youth will quickly fly , 
And (which it seems she now remembers not, ) 
Tell her, sweet Moralist—** that she must die !i’ 


Bid her—oh ! bid her, every hour prepare— 

If spotless to her death-bed she be given, 
Like thine, her ashes shall perfume the air, 

Her breath, like incense, re-ascend to Heaven. 











*.* Postage on all letters MUST be paid. 


